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A PHILOSOPHICAL CONFESSION 


N the program of the philosophical department of Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1904-1905, it is announced that one of the philosophical 
professors will develop a theory of pluralism on the basis of 
experience, and that in the next term his colleague will develop a 
speculative theory of the absolute; and it is remarked that ‘the stu- 
dent will have the opportunity of comparing two different views 
regarding fundamental problems: radical empiricism and abso- 
lutism.’ 

It is not very often that philosophical differences are announced 
so openly and in so true a spirit of free discussion. As I had myself 
discussed the fundamental problems in a little book, ‘Philosophical 
Problems’ (Danish edition, 1902; German edition, 1903), and as I, 
during my visit to Harvard in October, 1904, was very much inter- 
ested in the discussion which was about to take place in American 
philosophy, Professor William James proposed that I should give a 
lecture for his students, in which I should describe my position on 
this question. The present paper gives the essential content of my 
lecture, but I have also found a place here for some parts of a paper 
which I read for the Philosophical Club at Wellesley College. 


I 


The importance of pluralism, 7. ¢., of the tendency to accentuate 
the multiplicity and the difference of phenomena, depends on its 
power to raise problems. . Both thought and sensations suppose 
difference, contrast, variation. Already Thomas Hobbes saw that, 
when he said that to have always one single sensation would be the 
Same as to have no sensation at all. The psychology of our time 
has, generally speaking, confirmed this view. Fechner’s law on 
the relation between physical impression and psychical sensation 
points in this direction. And our thought starts with greatest 
energy when two judgments contradict one another, i. ¢., when a 
problem arises. 

I believe there is special reason for accentuating this point in the 
actual state of philosophy. There seems to be too much metaphysics 
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in the air, and it is important not to forget what we have learnt 
from positivism and criticism. The old English school had the 
mission to keep the attention of philosophers on experience, and 
it started the great movement against dogmatism in the last three 
centuries. It is no accident that the greatest setter of problems, 
David Hume, belonged to this school. In evolutionism this school 
has said its last word—the widening of the concept of experience 
to connote not only the experience of the single individual, but the 
organized experience of the whole species. We may hope that a new, 
refreshing start will be made. 

Pluralism makes the world new for us and necessitates a revision 
of our categories, our principles and our methods. A dogmatic 
sleep is too tempting for the human mind. We are inclined to 
suppose that we can develop—or perhaps already have developed— 
thoughts in which all existence can be expressed. But, as a Danish 
thinker, Soren Kierkegaard, has said, we live forward, but we under- 
stand backward. Understanding comes after experience. Only 
when life is closed can it be thoroughly understood. This is our 
tragico-comical situation. Even a divine thinker could only under- 
stand the world when the life of the world was finished. 


II 


But pluralism as such brings no understanding, no intelligence. 
To understand is to connect one fact with other facts, to find a 
uniting principle. Multiplicity as such would only make descrip- 
tion and classification possible, and even this only under the condi- 
tion that the manifold phenomena were not only different, but also 
similar. The only meaning of ‘understanding’ which a consistent 
pluralism can acknowledge is understanding as mere recognition, 
not as explanation. 

Very often we must for a long time be contented with stating a 
single, isolated fact. But then this fact raises a problem—even by 
its isolation. We have an interesting example in the botany of our | 
time. The Dutch botanist, Hugo de Vries, maintains that new 
types can arise suddenly. Great variations—not small, as Darwin 
thought—are, according to de Vries, the condition of evolution 
through the struggle for life. But, if this is so, it ought to be the 
task of natural science to explain how this arising of a new type was 
possible, to find the hidden conditions for that which was for our 
observation a sudden appearance, to discover a continuity between it 
and other appearances. 

Now, it is a fact that we in many cases have found such connec- 
tion or continuity in nature. It is the ideal of knowledge to find 
it in all domains of observation. Our mind can only understand 
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by synthesis, and the principle of continuity is therefore the pre- 
supposition, the working hypothesis, of all science. But we must 
also acknowledge continuity as a characteristic of reality. We have 
no right to suppose that the fact that we can not understand phe- 
nomena, if we can find no connection or continuity, should be with- 
out ground in reality itself. If we will build our philosophy on 
experience, we ought to give full importance to connection, unity 
and continuity, as well as to difference and multiplicity. Experi- 
ence shows us both, and pluralism ean, therefore, not be the sole 
or the last word of the philosopher. And there is an inner con- 
nection between continuity and multiplicity. All qualities, powers 
and characters which we ascribe to the single elements or beings 
which pluralism acknowledges are only known through the connec- 
tion of these elements or beings with a whole order of things. We 
can, for example, only ascribe energy to a being because we experi- 
ence that it actually does a certain work, that alterations in it or 
out of it have their cause in it. If it were absolutely isolated, we 
could not ascribe any predicate to it, we could not know it at all. 

Perhaps it is impossible to develop a metaphysical theory which 
shall give both facts their full right. But this ought not to lead us 
to forget the urgency of the problem. 


III 

I, for my part, call myself a monist, because connection and con- 
tinuity seem to me to be more important facts than multiplicity; it 
is, as I have shown, only through their connection one with another 
and with us, that things can be understood. Every difference and 
multiplicity supposes a deeper continuity, which it is our task to 
discover. But I see the great hindrances for an absolute monism, 
and I therefore call myself a critical monist, the word ‘critical’ 
being taken in the same significance as when Kant called his philos- 
ophy critical philosophy. A perfect and universal synthesis is for 
us always an ideal which has to struggle for existence. Every to- 
tality we find in nature has always a history; it has developed 
through interaction of elements and supposes differences in the 
nature and the tendencies of the different elements. As a critical 
monist I say: If we ean not carry out our monistic ideal, the reason 
could be that reality (world, existence) is not completed, is not 
finished, is yet in full development. Only*if we could think this 
development completed in any time, would the world be quite intel- 
ligible. It is the reality of time which makes the world irrational 
for us. There is at least one thing which is not completed: our 
thinking, our knowledge; and this is also an element in reality! It 
is the wonderful contradiction of the great rationalistic systems— 
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Plato’s, Spinoza’s and Hegel’s—that they can not explain the 
striving and struggling thought whose work these systems them- 
selves are. 

The incompleteness of thought, the necessity of always renewed 
striving after truth, has, perhaps, its cause in this, that new ele- 
ments may arise in the world. It would, then, not only be we who 
discover something new, but it would be the world itself, which was 
new and had to bring its new element into harmony with the older. 
And there would then be an inner connection between our strug- 
gling thought and the essence of reality. This is my metaphysics, 
if I have one. 

The problem also of mind and matter is perhaps conditioned by 
the incompleteness of our knowledge. There is no necessity for a 
choice between spiritualism and materialism, if mind and matter 
are not contradictorily opposed one to the other. This contradictory 
opposition is often quite dogmatically assumed. Existence may, 
as Spinoza taught, have more forms, qualities or attributes than 
our experience can show us. Critical monism, which maintains a 
uniting principle without dogmatizing, points to the possibility that 
we have not all conditions given for solving the problem. 

IV 

That an absolute systematization of our knowledge is not pos- 
sible is no evil. The history of philosophy shows us, according to 
that treatment of this science which of late years is more and more 
general, that systems have more energy, depth and freedom in their 
first stage, in statu nascenti. The history of philosophy is more 
and more the history of the starting, of the impulses of thought and 
of the leading experiences of great thinkers, not only the description 
of the completed systems. And even in its completed form a sys- 
tem is only a means to understand ourselves and the world. It is 
an essay which will try the strength and importance of certain ideas 
or certain experiences. The great systems are projections, electric 
search-lights, with whose help we try to explore the dark. 

But the thought with whose help we find our way through the 
world is itself only a part of the world, and we do not know how 
important a part of the world it is. Can the whole content of the 
world be translated into thought? Can we, as speculative and 
metaphysical idealism would do, conceive the world in its innermost 
ground as an expression of thought? To me it is evident that all 
such idealism is founded on an analogy which can not be verified. 
The thinking, psychical being, which we only know in our own per- 
sonal experience and as a part of the world, is, in speculative and 
metaphysical idealism, conceived as an expression of the essence of 
the world considered as a whole. The analogy which is here ap- 
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plied is different from the analogies which we make use of in scientific 
experience. We use analogy scientifically when we apply it to throw 
light on one domain of experience with the help of another domain 
of experience. Here a verification is possible through the conse- 
quences to which the analogy leads us; we can see if these conse- 
quences agree with our progressing experience. But when we main- 
tain an analogy between a part of existence and existence considered 
as a whole, no verification is possible. Analogy transcends here 
very soon the limits of science, and has only poetical value, if it 
has any value at all. It may be sublime poetry, if the metaphysi- 
cian is a man of genius—poetry of a more intellectual, though less 
emotional character than the poetry of the great religions, which also 
are founded on analogy. 

I correct myself: we ought not to say ‘only poetry.’ Our deepest 
life-experiences can only be expressed in poetical form. There is a 
life-poetry which is a very serious thing, the most concentrated 
expression of the experiences which can be made of the value of life 
and of life’s endeavors. 


Vv 


Our thought is both larger and smaller than reality. It contains 
forms and possibilities which never are fully realized. It develops 
hypotheses between which we have to choose, as only one of them 
can be true. This is necessary. In order to reach the aim of knowl- 
edge we must try several means, survey the possible ways. The 
progress of knowledge consists, from this point of view, in the 
reduction of these possibilities, perhaps in the exclusion of all ex- 
cept one. Existence or reality is in every single case one single 
definite thing, is one in opposition to our many possibilities. As 
Schiller says, Eng ist die Welt, und das Gehirn ist weit. 

But from another point of view the world is richer than our 
thought. It contains the possibility of experiences which have not 
yet been made. New discoveries and experiences lead again and 
again the thought on new ways. Thought is, as already said, only 
a part of the world, and there are always more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamt of in our philosophy. Here,- then, we 


must say the reverse of Schiller, Weit ist die Welt, und das Gehirn 
ist eng. 


This incommensurability, or this (in a mathematical sense) irra- 
tional relation, between thought and reality will always be experi- 
enced anew. Our intellectual labor will always have to progress 
on the one side in simplicity and concentration, and on the other side 
in complexity and extension. 
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VI 

My sympathy is more on the side of positivism and empiricism 
than on the side of speculation; and in methodological—in a certain 
degree also in metaphysical—respects I have a sympathy with 
pluralism. 

I will now say a few words on the way in which my thoughts 
have developed in this direction. 

In my youth the influence of the Danish philosopher and re- 
ligious thinker, Séren Kierkegaard, was decisive for me. He waged 
a passionate war against speculation, with strong accentuation of 
the conditions of thought and of the value of the single, real, per- 
sonal life. Later on the study of Comte and of the old English 
school gave me a new start in the direction of a philosophy of experi- 
ence. And my own more independent studies have maintained me 
on this way. In this last respect three points have been of special 
importance for me. 

My psychological studies led me to accentuate the differences 
between individuals in respect of the relations between psychical 
elements. Even if these elements could be said to be ‘the same’ 
in all individuals (which only to a certain degree is true), the 
manner in which they are combined, the ‘timbre,’ will be dif- 
ferent. The general psychological laws manifest themselves in 
many different forms in the individual cases. There is here a mul- 
tiplicity which no analysis can exhaust. In my ‘Philosophy of 
Religion’ I have more specially pointed out the great importance of 
individual and historical differences, and I have described the most 
important types of religious life. We still miss a comparative 
human psychology. The study of individual differences is only in 
its beginning. In America good work has been done in the domain 
of the psychology of religion by Starbuck, Coe, Leuba and, most of 
all, by William James. 

Also my ethical studies have led me in this direction. The prob- 
lems of scientific ethics are of two sorts. The first task is to find 
and establish the ethical principles, the standard we are to use in 
valuing human actions and institutions. Already, here in the start- 
ing-point, in the fundamental point of view, great personal and 
historical differences make a scientific foundation of ethics appear 
as a great problem. And even if this first difficulty is conquered, 
a second problem arises: how are the principles to be applied in the 
special cases? Human individuals have different powers and dis- 
positions and start under very different social and historical condi- 
tions. They can, therefore, neither qualitatively nor quantitatively 
have the same tasks and the same duties. How can we be sure that 
the right sort of work is chosen? And how can we be sure that 
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sufficient work is done, that the quantum satis of human will (to 
use the words of Henrik Ibsen’s ‘Brand’) has been applied? Also 
here new experiences are still possible. The new experiences raise 
new problems, and also our old problems can only be solved through 
always progressing experience. 

The third point belongs to the theory of knowledge. I saw—what 
others had seen before me—that Kant has not solved Hume’s prob- 
lem, and that this problem is still standing. It is a necessity for 
our thought to apply the law of causality; but this does not justify 
the assertion that this law is universal and metaphysically necessary. 
We may construct the concept of an ideal, complete and perfect 
experience, and for this experience the law of causality would have 
universal validity. But the experience which we really have is 
limited and imperfect. New elements and events are still ex- 
perienced, and the great question is, if they can be connected with 
our other experience in a rational way. This contrast between 
ideal and real experience—and consequently the importance of 
Hume’s problem—was undervalued by Kant’s speculative followers. 
At the end of the nineteenth century the problem was taken up, not 
only by philosophers, but also by men of science. It is now more 
and more admitted that the importance of scientific and philo- 
sophical principles consists in this, that they lead us in our striving 
after understanding. Their truth is their validity, and their 
validity is experienced in their power of leading us in our intel- 
lectual work. <A principle is true if it can be applied, if we can 
work with it, 7. e., gain understanding with the help of it. Truth 
is a dynamic concept; it manifests itself in the working of our 
thought. And it is a symbolic concept, because it only presupposes 
an analogy, not an identity between thoughts and events. This 
holds of the truth of our sense-qualities; they have objective value 
as symbols, but can not be proved to be images of things. It holds, 
too, of the truth of our formal-logical principles, of the principle of 
causality, ete. We can not compare our sensations and our prin- 
ciples with an absolute order of things. Surely we have no right 
to regard it as a pure accident that just these special sensations and 
thoughts make it possible to gain a progressing knowledge of the 
events in the world; but neither have we the right to regard them 
as direct revelations. 

Vil 


Where we can not apply the principles of our thought we end 
with a problem. And, so far as pluralism can and must be main- 
tained, so far as the events and elements remain isolated and uncon- 
nected, so far we have unsolved problems before us. But pluralism 
would lead us to false supposition if its meaning were that the value 
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of a phenomenon is diminished when it can be understood, 7. e., 
brought in rational connection with other phenomena. Isolation 
may be a cause of evil as well as of good. If we specially consider 
personal beings we must admit that every personality is a little 
world with its inner order, its law of development and of interaction 
of psychical elements. No character without an inner continuity! 
And this little world can not maintain its value without standing in 
interactions with other personal beings as elements in a social 
totality. Our ethical endeavor is to produce greater continuity in 
the inner world of personality and in the greater world of society, 
as our intellectual endeavor is to find a still greater continuity in 
the world at large. 

And here lies for me the greatest importance of irrationalism or 
pluralism, so far as we must acknowledge it. The world is not com- 
plete, not harmonious, not rational; therefore there is a work to be 
done. A little American girl who had been told that God created the 
world once for all, asked her mother: ‘But in what business is he 
then now?’ This was a quite philosophical question. There is per- 
haps a great work going on in the world at large, through which it is 
developed to greater rationality and harmony. But for us it is of 
the greatest importance, that there is a work to be done by us, that 
our own work in thought and will is a reality, a real factor in a 
great process of evolution. Both the problem of knowledge and the 


ethical problem have then a natural and important place in phi- 
losophy. ; 


HARALD HOFFDING. 
TuE UNIVERSITY OF COPENHAGEN. 





A SYNTACTICIAN AMONG THE PSYCHOLOGISTS 


YNTAX has passed, they tell us on every hand, out of the logical 
into the psychological stage. "Why not psychical stage? The 
logical sting is in the tail of the word. Ratiocination returns to 
plague us after all. And what is the whole movement, psychical or 
psychological, but a reversion to Apollonios Dyskolos with his defini- 
tion of the moods as d¢uytxal drakécers? If the moods are ¢uyexai 
dtabéssts, why is not every utterance modal? Why does not every 
utterance denote a state of the soul? A universal psychology would 
be a universal syntax. But language is largely used in determining 
psychological processes and there is ever before the student the 
danger of the dreaded circle. The circle is explicable, but inevitable 
for all that. Small comfort to him who perishes in the snow of 
metaphysics. Apollonios Dyskolos, I repeat, the most considerable 
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of Greek syntacticians, was a psychologist, and your mere gram- 
marian is apt to consider him supersubtle. Take his theory of the 
senses. According to him, the sense of sight is the king sense. The 
verbs of sight are active and so take the accusative. Sight is under 
the control of the will. You can shut your eyes. You can not so 
effectually stop your ears. The other senses are passive and so take 
the genitive. And yet they are not purely passive. Greek has an- 
other construction for the purely passive, and we must recognize a 
certain going forth of these senses towards the object, a certain reci- 
procity, as we might say. Clearly so in the three lower senses; 
touch, taste and smell are reciprocal. We have then two classes 
sharply distinguished: sight, on the one hand; touch, taste and smell, 
on the other. Between the two lies hearing with its active and its 
passive constructions—accusative and genitive. The same principle 
has a wider application, thinks Apollonios: ¢pa, passionate love, 
takes the passive construction, like touch, taste, smell; g:det, appro- 
priating love, selective love, takes the active construction. In Latin, 
amare and diligere may be psychologically distinct, but they are not 
syntactically distinct. And somehow ”Epws dvizate payay seems to be 
specifically Greek; whereas mille modis, Amor, ignorandu’s, procul 
abhibendu’s atque abstandw’s, even if translated from the Greek, 
is Roman to the core. We are not so badly off in English. ‘To 
love’ is gtdetv; ‘to be in love with,’ ‘to be enamored of?’ is épav. 

I have often wished that some modern psychologist would study 
Apollonios and not leave him wholly to the merey of grammarians— 
as crabbed as he and not so penetrating. Meanwhile, such interpre- 
tations of syntactical phenomena as those just cited, have a special 
interest for those whose great desire is to understand the Greek 
mind, to take the Greek point of view. I, for one, am less concerned 
about the scientific resolution of a mixed case into its elements than 
about the composite photograph that the mixed case made on the 
Greek sensorium; and though Greek syntax fell early into the hands 
of the philosophical schools, notably the Stoic school, and was 
put under the harrows of system-mongers, still much of what we 
call philosophy consists in getting out of language what was origin- 
ally put into it, and when we examine grammatical nomenclature 
we find reflexes of national conception. But genitive and dative 
as mixed cases and very difficult problems I pass over. There is, 
however, a case, or case function, if you choose, common to human 
speech, that holds in itself the Greek theory of the universe; and 
that is the accusative. The Greek grammarian calls the fourth case 
7 aittatixy xr@ors. aitia came to mean cause, whatever cause means. 
The word has a bad connotation. Language is pessimistic. We can 
not help that. The most common Greek demonstrative has a tone of 
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reproach. There are more bad smells than good in the world. 
Object and objéct are one. So airéa means in the first line ‘blame.’ 
aitta Elopévov, says Plato.  airaodac is ‘to blame,’ ‘to accuse.’ This 
aitta is the word from which Greek grammarians got the name 
aittattxy. The Romans took the bad end of airéa, and translated 
aitratixy, accusativus—hopeless stupidity, from which grammar did 
not emerge until 1836, when Trendelenburg showed that afreatez7, 
mt@ots means casus effectwus, or causatwus. This gives us the 
Greek conception of the case, or at all events one Greek con- 
ception, and that is something. Linguistically, we may refuse to 
give the accusative this metaphysical definition, as the case of the 
object effected. The accusative is merely one pole, the other being 
the nominative, what we call the verb being the current between the 
two. But if we are to have a definition, we must admit that the 
characteristic construction of the case is that of the object effected. 
The object affected appears in Greek now as an accusative, now as a 
dative, now as a genitive. The object effected refuses to give its 
glory to another and the object affected can be subsumed under the 
object effected. To slay a man is to bring about manslaughter. 
Linguistically, it is a mere matter of apposition or attribution 
whether you call the accusative an inner or an outer object. Psy- 
chologically it is the object effected that dominates. And that is 
a matter of significance for the Greek conception of the world with- 
out. The consciousness of the not-me comes from the forthputting 
of energy, from the object created. The world is first Wille and 
then Vorstellung. The nominative is, as has just been said, one 
pole, the accusative the other. Only the personal has the nom- 
inative, only the personal has will. Neuters (non-personals) have 
no nominative, except by courtesy. zat7p and p%{typ are nominatives. 


?The term inner object has been used for many years by the makers of 
.Latin and Greek grammars, but as it may not fit into the nomenclature of 
modern psychology, I subjoin a note from my Latin grammar (3d edition, 
§ 329): “The Accusative is the object reached by the verb. This object is 
either in apposition to the result of the action of the verb, and then it is called 
the inner object, or object effected (e. g., strike a blow, strike a coin) ; or it is 
in attribution to the result of the action, and then it is said to be the outer 
object, or object affected (e. g., strike a man).” Compare also Amer. Jour. of 
Philology, II., 89: “ When Byron says, ‘I want a hero,’ ‘hero’ would be called 
in grammatical parlance an outer object; but he says in the next breath, ‘an 
uncommon want,’ which is an inner object. There is no grammatical differ- 
ence between the two expressions. The ‘uncommon waat’ is a ‘ hero-want’ so 
to speak.” “It seems better < therefore >to take the inner object as the funda- 
mental meaning because this is the universal complement, which can not be 
said of the outer object.” The Accusative was recognized as the case of die 
reine Wirkung as long ago as 1829 by Bernhardy, in his ‘ Griechische Syntax.’ 
It was really a rediscovery. 
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réxvov, ‘the thing begotten,’ is the result of the action of zarjp and 
pyitnp (the toxets), and réxvov is an accusative, to begin with. 6, 7 zais 
—there you have personality. 

The preference thus given to creative energy, to will, is shown 
very distinctly in another syntactical phenomenon. The infinitive 
originally, as it seems, a dative, a for-which case, a case of sympathy, 
fell into the Malebolge of the deorganized. It became practically a 
neuter, an accusative neuter. As such it became the object—I hate 
the word—it became the resultant of verbs of creation, verbs of 
will and endeavor. As such, it had its three tenses, present, aorist, 
perfect; or, as I should prefer to call them in order to avoid con- 
fusion with the indicative tenses, paratatic (durative), apobatic, 
syntelic (Amer. Jour. of Philology, XXIII., 106). The result is 
necessarily subsequent. There is no need of a future. And the 
negative is the negative of the will, #7. Then came Vorstellung, 
then came verbs of saying and thinking, then came an alien negative, 
a negative that does not belong to the infinitive originally, the nega- 
tive ob; then came the future infinitive, never necessary when there 
was a shadow of will, when there was a hope, a promise. But there 
is a set of verbs that will not desert the old plane of will, the verbs 
of Belief, the verbs of Asseveration ; and so through all the ages Belief 
has the negative appropriate to will. The Oath that compels Belief 
has the negative appropriate to will. They allow the future infini- 
tive, but they still have #7. The Grecian is shocked when Theokritos, 
Herondas, Babrius, treat an oath as if it were simple ‘say so.’ The 
Greeks say as plainly as they can say, ‘You are responsible for your 
belief as you are bound by your oath.’ 

If it were not for the Greek negative the consciousness of this 
will basis might have been lost. We owe much to the Geist der 
stets verneint. And so the intrusion of one negative into the 
sphere of the other is an illuminating process. For od, the proclitic 
negative—one can not deny the proclitic movement, however modern 
the nomenclature—o®, which I am fain to call the masculine negative, 
invaded the sphere of #7, invaded the realm of will. We find in 
the early language od with the subjunctive, a mood of will, 0d with 
the optative, a mood of wish. But these were mere raids, they were 
not conquests. But the Vorstellung did win at one point, estab- 
lished itself on one Gibraltar, but not alone. The particle @ intro- 
duced the notion of limitation. Pure will is free. Pure wish is free. 
The shadow of chance crossed will and wish. Will was sicklied o’er 
by thought, by calculation, but it never lost its negative of will by 
taking a. But wish did. We have odx dy with the optative. This 
troubled wish becomes what the grammarians call potential. We 
are in the realm of Vorstellung, with its negative od. In late Greek 
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xy began to oust od in turn. ‘Les races se féminisent,’ says Comte. 

Reverting to the infinitive, especially worthy of note is the 
behavior of what we-call consecutive sentences. In our earlier record 
there is no mere consecutive relation in Greek, nothing but finality 
(Amer. Jour of Philology, VII., 164). Language is teleolog- 
ical. The infinitive denotes purpose. There is no sequence but 
a designed sequence. A consequence involves a purpose somewhere, 
a will somewhere. If not a purpose, it is a quasi-purpose. The 
quasi-purpose is introduced by a comparative particle (dors). We 
call such a sentence a consecutive sentence and distinguish between 
tendency and result, tendency with the infinitive, result with the 
finite verb. We distinguish between the animus of the lawgiver 
and the tendency of the law. But the tendency is a will all the 
same. The constitution of things, we say; God’s will, the supreme 
maker’s will, said the old thinkers whose ‘thought is crystallized in 
language. Tendency takes the negative of will, »7; what I have 
called the feminine negative. ‘The lady doth protest too much, 
methinks.’ Result takes the objective negative, the masculine neg- 
ative, man resting satisfied with the fait accompli. Practically 
indistinguishable, some grammarians have said; fundamentally dis- 
tinguishable as Wille and Vorstellung. 

One jotting more. Years and years ago I noticed for myself 
what was not then, even if it be now, a commonplace of Greek syn- 
tax, that the Greek from the earliest record known to us makes a 
sharp syntactical difference between actual perception and _ intel- 
lectual perception; what the German grammarians call sinnliche 
und geistige Wahrnehmung. Actual perception (sensation) 
takes the participle; intellectual perception proper, ideation, 
takes the finite construction ét, and that is its favorite con- 
struction. True, intellectual perception may take the participle, 
but only in a figure. The future participle has to do with intel- 
lectual perception, naturally. The aorist participle is seldom used 
with verbs of actual perception, naturally. We see things in process 
(present participle), in a completed state (perfect participle), 
seldom flashing into existence, seldom at the moment of culmination 
(aorist participle)—the poet’s eye oftener than the plain man’s. 
Hearing, actual hearing, must have the present. The roll of 
thunder is not as the flash of lightning. The distinction is sharp. 
It is easily perceived. The schoolboy must learn it. But how 
did the language, how did those who used the language come to 
make it? Ask yourself the difference between ‘I heard her sing’ 
and ‘I heard her singing.’ Formulate the difference. It is much 
more subtle. The Germans can make nothing of it. Those who 
use the language for the most part do not try. In the Greek the 
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problem is easier. The participle as an adjective adheres to the 
noun, not so closely as the adjective, but still adheres. It is the 
surface that you perceive. Intellectual perception detaches the 
skin, as I have called it, and makes it something apart, and the ére 
that does this is not the outer object, as might seem at first. It is 
the inner object (American Journal of Philology, XIV., 374). 
Inner object again, result of action, result of will. Greek syntax 
is all in favor of will as the prius. Wille is first, then Vorstellung. 


Basti L. GImLDERSLEEVE. 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 





DISCUSSION 
IMAGE OR SENSATION 


‘DROFESSOR MEAD’S discussion of Image or Sensation’ con- 
-*- tains so much with which I am in cordial agreement that it 
may seem idle or captious to raise a point of difference. But Pro- 
fessor Mead seems to have taken as functional a definition of the 
image which on the face of it I had supposed to be plainly structural. 
This leads Mr. Mead to ascribe to me the assumption that ‘the image 
is to be found on the response side of the coordination,’ whereas I 
am unable to see that the image as structurally defined (or fune- 
tionally either, for that matter), is any more on the side of response 
than on the side of stimulus. 

The definition reads, ‘‘The image is the content abstracted from 
past experiences in the form in which these are usually brought to 
consciousness to serve as means of dealing with problematic features 
located by sensations.’”* 

Mr. Mead referring to this definition and commenting says: 
‘“‘The image, functionally defined, is then a content which in terms 
of past experience has served as a solution of the problem set in the 
form of the sensation. Except that this statement implies that the 
image is but one of the sclutions involved in past experience in the 
presence of such problems as those implied in the sensations, it would 
correspond to the functional definition which Professor Dewey gives 
for the ‘response.’ ’’ 

Now the point of the definition, as I had supposed, was precisely 
that the image is not an application of past experience as a solution 


‘THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PsycHoLoGy AND ScrientTiFIc METHOps, 
Vol. 1, No. 22, p. 604. 

*Ibid., Vol. 1, No. 16, p. 434. Quoted by Prof. Mead, l. ¢., p. 605. 

*l. ¢., p. 605. 
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of a problem; is not a solution at all; nor a ‘response’; if anything, 
the inhibition of a ‘response’; but that the image is an abstraction 
of the sense content of an application, solution or ‘response.’ In 
other words, it would border on the psychologist’s fallacy to assume 
that past experiences which arise in the presence of problematic 
occasions and which are instrumental in reaching a solution are 
images. They are rather, I should say, what we call them,—ideas, 
plans, standards, ideals, methods, considerations, memories, dramatic 
Situations, etc., as the case may be. 

The image is the arrest of the usual flow of the consciousness of 
such mental processes as these for the sake of giving attention to 
the content, to the sensuous, qualitative aspect, apart from the 
reference, the meaning, or the affective value of the process. The 
image is essentially a structural category, Yet, as I endeavored to 
point out in the previous discussion, it is under most conditions im- 
possible to abstract completely the sense content of ideational proc- 
esses from reference, from ‘response.’ The very act itself of 
making the abstraction is an ideational act. The persistence of the 
reference, the meaning, provides a setting for the content abstracted, 
keeps it from becoming sensational, so that the image, or image- 
timbre, may be viewed as the joint product of the act of abstracting 
the eontent and the ideational setting which persists. ) 

It is possible that Mr. Mead was misled by my definition of sen- 
sation which, as he pointed out, ‘also suggests its functional value.’ 
I am glad, in this connection, to express my very great indebtedness, 
indirect and intangible, as well as direct, to Professor Dewey’s fun- 
damental contribution to functional psychology, the article on the 
“Refiex Are Concept in Psychology.”* The point I was interested in 
calling to attention was the overlapping, if not complete coincidence, 
of both the structural and functional definitions of sensation, using 
the word definition in a somewhat broad sense. It seemed to be a 
matter of interest, that an analytic psychologist, bent on tracking 
the processes of consciousness to their ultimate elements, should 
succeed in producing by the abstracting methods of his analysis, 
especially when extended into laboratory procedure, so large a crop 
of the same sort of mental realities as tae vicissitudes of life bring 
to consciousness as problematic elements in experience. But, you 
say, there is a difference between producing a sensation in the cul- 
ture media of a laboratory and giving the same a functional inter- 
pretation—the difference between a terminus ad quem and a terminus 
a quo. Granted, but the functional interpretation, if I understood 
its aim aright, is a statement in terms of both antecedents and con- 
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sequents. In the case of sensation the structural analysis is a dis- 
tinct ally of the functional interpretation. 

Is this true of the image? Is the structural definition also a 
functional one? 

The image, however, structurally conceived is not a picture of 
still life. Movement, change, are its familiar characteristics. This 
is another way of saying that it is always a stimulus to further ac- 
tivity and experience. Thus an image which at the start was plainly 
a structural affair, born of the interest in setting apart the content 
of some ideational process, may end in calling into play a memory 
or a response which is relevant to the needs of present or future 
action; or, again, it may not, so far as we can discover. 

For example, I may set out with an attempt to investigate what 
sort of imagery I use in my idea of a triangle, noting whether it 
be verbal or visual, ete.; presently the visual image of the musical 
instrument known as a triangle drifts into consciousness; then images 
of other instruments; finally it occurs to me that I must purchase 
this afternoon a ticket to the next concert or it will be too late. ‘If 
it hadn’t been for Berkeley,’ I may remark, ‘I should never have 
thought of it.’ Query: Was not the imagery in this case functional 
only in an accidental and non-psychological sense? 

Or, again, a problematic situation may arise which does not yield 
to the usual modes of response. For example, on arriving at the 
box-office I learn that only undesirable seats are to be had—not a 
very serious matter under most circumstances; but circumstances 
can be imagined under which it would be a very serious and puzzling 
matter. In such a case, fixing upon the structural aspect of past 
experiences that come surging up in anticipation of future action 
serves to inhibit otherwise disastrous responses, and at the same 
time intensifies the stimulus to further revelations of the conditions 
of action and methods of response. There goes along with this the 
possibility, which is the penalty of the play of imagery, that the 
associations aroused may be tangential and so non-functional, merely 
useless experimenting, ‘random movements.’ 

Experience thus tends to become structural at critical points, 
giving rise to the image as well as to the sensation. The structural 
and functional aspects of the image are much further apart in the 
ease of the image than in the ease of the sensation. The image is of 
functional value indirectly when functional at all. Its essentially 
structural character, however, may be said to be the premium which 
is placed upon the indirectness of whatever functional value it may 
have. To be structural is, so to speak, the poetic license of the 
image. Professor James has referred to a type of mind which gets 
its best thinking done in the interstices of mind-wandering. It is a 
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question whether all thinking is not characterized more or less by 
the presence of a structural surd. 

As to which sort of structure, sensation or image, is more fre- 
quent and prominent, especially on occasions that are not critical, 
would probably depend largely on individual differences, as yet 
not analyzed very far. Some types of mind seem to take more nat- 
urally to that form of experience known as sensational. Other types 
seem to cultivate more naturally play of imagery. More character- 
istic forms of imagery, that is, forms freer from the fringe of con- 
ceptual and affective processes, are those abstracted and made fa- 
miliar by the psychological interest stimulated so widely in recent 
years by the questionnaire methods and data of Galton and others. 

It is doubtful whether the tendency of ideational processes to 
take on the form of dramatic incidents and situations has been given 
sufficient attention in analytic psychology. Professor Cooley has 
discussed the matter in a most interesting and suggestive way from 
a genetic standpoint. After describing an instance of a child’s 
imaginary playmate he goes on to say that ‘‘The main point to note 
here is that these conversations are not occasional and temporary 
effusions of the imagination, but are the naive expression of a social- 
ization of the mind that is to be permanent and to underlie all later 
thinking; . . . speaking broadly, it is true of adults as of children, 
that the mind lives in a perpetual conversation. It is one of those 
things that we seldom notice just because they are so familiar and 
involuntary; but we can perceive it if we try to. If one suddenly 
stops and takes note of his thoughts at some time when his mind has 
been running free, as when he is busy with some simple mechanical 
work, he will be likely to find them taking the form of vague conver- 
sations.’’ And if he goes still further, I would add, and selects out 
the sense content of those vague conversations, he will be likely to 
find them taking a still more structural form, that of the image. 

‘Image’ may be a very convenient term to apply to a wide range 
of mental processes, but there is a question as to whether it has not 
been given too broad an application. In some forms of edu- 
cational psychology the ‘image’ often referred to as actually 
existing in the mind of the child is, I should say, distinetly hypo- 
thetical. It is the sort of consciousness the child would have if he 
could and did abstract the sense content of his experience on the 
occasion in question. But the chances are that he did not and prob- 
ably could not do so. This is not denying the great value which 
the hypothetical ‘image’ may have as an instrument of investigation 
and interpretation when its hypothetical character is clearly recog- 


°C. H. Cooley, ‘Human Nature and the Social Order, pp. 53-54. 
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nized; a value analogous, if the comparison be not too far fetched, 
to the imaginary quantity in mathematics. 


WILLARD C. Gore. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Bemerkungen zur Psychologie der Geftihlselemente und Gefthlsver- 
bindungen. M. Geicer. Archiv fiir Gesamte Psychologie. IV. 
Band, 1 u. 2, Heft. V., 1904, S. 233-288. 

Geiger has here made the rather original attempt to harmonize the 
opposing theories of Lipps and Wundt, by outlining an elaborate scheme 
for a logical and at the same time for a phenomenalistic classification of 
the feelings. This can be done, the author insists, solely on the condition 
that one first shall have in mind a clear-cut and workable concept of a 
feeling element. After this is accomplished, the various relations of 
feelings and their numerous forms of combination will order themselves 
necessarily. 

He divides his treatment into two parts. Part I. is devoted to a 
consideration of the concept of feeling elements, of the relations of the 
feelings as distinguished from the combination of feelings, and of the 
principle for the investigations of partial feelings which can, as psychic 
phenomena, be differentiated from the Totalgefihl of the momentary 
experience in question. Part II. is a systematic account of the kinds 
of relations of feelings. Affective feelings of a contrasted nature, as 
pleasant-unpleasant feelings have peculiar forms of relation, as likewise 
have tension-relief feelings. Again, logical feelings of opposing kinds, 
or of different kinds, lend themselves to the same mode of treatment. So, 
again, one can consider the kinds of relations of affective to logical feel- 
ings in the same manner. This scheme carried out in detail will exhaust 
all possible forms of relations or combinations of feeling. From a 
psychological point of view Geiger attempts to establish a theory that 
feelings deserve a treatment perfectly analogous to that of sensations. 

The psychology of feeling has not advanced rapidly simply because 
this phase of mental life has been treated almost exclusively from the 
point of view of ethics and esthetics. The experimental task here is 
more difficult than is the case with sensations, but it does not, in reality, 
differ in kind. In the moment of their being, feelings are unanalyzable 
into sensations. But since they can not be analyzed as subjective 
erlebniss, some mode of conceiving them as objective content of conscious- 
ness must be devised. The method is entirely similar to that employed 
in the investigation of sensation complexes. Sensation is as much an 
abstraction as feeling can be. Any single feeling which by reflection I 
am able to distinguish, is but a Merkmal of this ‘ einheitlischer 
Gefiihlserlebnisses. What we at any moment abstract is the single 
feeling from the total feeling. Lust and Unlust are only characteristics 
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(Merkmale) of the single feeling experience of the moment. But also 
Lust and Unlust have relation to the objective phase of our consciousness, 
to sensations and ideas unrelated to the elements of the Totalgefihl,— 
or the peculiar disposition of the moment. The feeling of admiration, 
for example, is no feeling element. It is made up of pleasure and 
tension which are related to an object. This is hence a Geftihlsverbind- 
ung, a case where two feelings make one, yet are feelings which at an- 
other time, separated, can relate themselves to an object. The feeling 
of depression in deep blue, being, as a constituent of a given condition, 
unanalyzable further, is a feeling element. Here the feeling is pure 
even though related to an object. The feeling of excitement Geiger, con- 
trary to some other psychologists, insists is no elementary feeling, be- 
cause it is never free from a Lust-Unlust moment. This illustrates his 
distinction between an element and a Merkmal. 

Again the case is similar to that of sensations, where also the Merkmale 
are related to the object through the intermediation of elements. Red 
is a sensational element. It is immediately connected with the object. 
The rose is red. But the red is saturated,—not the rose. So the feeling 
in the inclination to drink a glass of water is a feeling of objective neces- 
sity. The necessity phase of the experience, not the doing, is subjective 
here. Hence the feeling element is rather the whole feeling of subjective 
necessity. There subjectivity alone is not a feeling element, any more 
than saturation is a sensational element in the above example, for it is 
not independent of the act. Isolatedness marks the feeling element, 
hence the whole feeling of subjective necessity is the element. 

Clearly, according to Geiger, Wundt’s dimensions are merely dis- 
tinctions or determinations of groups of feeling elements. Wundt’s 
classification is, however, purely phenomenalistic, grounded neither upon 
the dependence of feeling upon the expression to the outer world, nor 
upon the consideration of the value of feeling in mental life. 

Lipps has approached the question from the opposite side. Starting 
theoretically from the significance of feeling in mental life he seeks to © 
determine systematically the significance of our emotional experiences. 
Hence he does not consider feeling elements. All feelings for him are 
unique. They do not have a subjective and an objective side. 

For Lipps there can be no adequate description of feelings. Yet the 
psychologist demands some one thing common to all, and the concept of a 
feeling element is his first duty. In the first place, an element can have 
general characters. We attribute to sensation the attribute of intensity, 
quality, feeling-tone, etc. We arrange them in classes, as for example, 
auditory and visual. Again, the visual sensations have certain dimen- 
sions, such as saturation, brightness, and color-tone. Color-tone can 
again be subjected to classification. In a similar manner we can speak 
of the attributes of feeling elements. They too have intensity, quality, 
duration, ete. Again, for example, the quality of the feeling element has 
such dimensions as intensity, determination of direction, and feeling- 
character. Intensity is a continuous dimension; determination of direc- 
tion, from positive through indifferent to negative, is continuous also. 
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Approbation or pleasure is positive, inhibition feeling is negative; and 
feeling of indifference, not lack of feeling, is a positive feeling of equal- 
ness or nonchalance. Thus also the feeling-characters in the same 
Gefiihlsgrundlage are strictly dimensional. The feelings of pleasant- 
ness, approbation, and of the beautiful have the same Gefiihlsgrundlage. 
The same fact is true in the case of the feelings of inhibition, necessity 
and reality. Sensations, however, have different dimensions for the dis- 
tinct classes. The dimensions of feelings are the same in all 
Gefiihlsgrundlage. Just as a tone sensation has its individuality or 
uniqueness from the peculiarity of the instrument, so all feelings have 
their peculiar feeling-characters. This feeling-character, in its turn, 
has its four dimensions, viz., feeling-modulation (Gefiihlsmodulation), 
feeling complexion (Gefiihlsfarbung), feeling accentuation (Gefiihls- 
betonung), and feeling shade (Gefiihlsnuance). The feeling of active 
effort is an example of the first. It is no pure feeling, but a feeling com- 
posed of a modulating and a modulated element. The modulated, the 
subjective phase of such an experience, is the truer constituent, the 
essential element. Examples of Gefiihlsfarbung would be desire, longing, 
wishing, ete. They are really fused feelings. The common feeling char- 
acter here is striving. This is a discrete dimension. The feelings of 
reality and possibility again have the same dimension characters. 

Feelings of accentuation include such pleasures as hearing high and 
low tones. They are all complex feelings made up of breadth, depth and 
richness. All feelings of richness, then, would fall into this dimensional 
division. 

The feelings of shade would include chiefly those little feelings of 
sensory pleasure, such as that of eating fruit or drinking wine, where 
we have no means otherwise of expressing these differences in our ex- 
periences. In the modulation-feeling, the modulating phase or element 
appears as a dimension determining the modulated; in each of the others, 
the dimension is characteristic of all the feeling elements. 

Thus all feelings must first be distinguished according to the founda- 
tion feeling (Gefiihlsarundlage). Next, these general feelings order 
themselves according to their intensity, objective direction and feeling 
character; and, finally, the feeling character according to modulation, 
color-tone, accentuation and shade. Suppose I am looking intently 
at an object: first the feeling must be classified as one in the general 
Gefiihlsgrundlage of tension—relaxation. Here the intensity, not con- 
stant, is in one continuous dimension. Its determination of direction is 
clearly a positive tension, and its feeling character is effort, striving. 
(a) And still further, the feeling of modulation is, how I direct my at- 
tention to the object, not vice versa. (b) The feeling of accentuation is 
concerned with how I estimate the feeling of strife which relates itself 
to the objective being striven for. (c) The complexion of the feeling 
would certainly pertain to the resoluteness of the striving, and the shade 
of the feeling would be every sign of the striving or effort which is deter- 
mined by the individual peculiarity of the object in question. 

The author next outlines three moments when the solution of these 
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feeling elements can be accomplished, two immediately, and one medi- 
ately: first, when the dominating element of the feeling mood comes out, 
and can be apperceived from the background of the total feeling; second, 
when the special feeling frees itself sufficiently to attach itself or refer 
to an object; and third, when by introspective analysis it is possible to 
call up later elements similar to those in the present feeling. 

The next task now is to classify the possible relations and combina- 
tions of feelings. This implies that two or more feelings must be in 
consciousness simultaneously. Combinations of feelings refer to the 
existing associations of feelings with the forms of expression. These 
the author does not consider, but limits himself to the relations of 
feelings, 7. e., to the simultaneous total feelings within the whole feeling 
of the moment. As a phenomenon the feeling is elementary, but 
theoretically it has three constituents: two conscious partial feelings 
and a total feeling which is not a sum but a feeling of a higher unity. 
Thus if one were to study the feeling of pleasant surprise, he should 
consider the constituents, pleasure, inhibition and tension. The con- 
nection is complicated. We have hence relations of different orders: 
the relation of pleasure to tension, or the relation of pleasure to surprise, 
which is itself a single total feeling including within it other relations 
of feelings; or still again, surprise may be considered as a Gefiihlsgrund- 
lage with an inhibition feeling as the dominating partial feeling. Here 
the feeling of joyful surprise, where surprise itself is a feeling of rela- 
tion of two or more elemental feelings, would be a Gefiihlsverbindung of 
the third order, very complex. 

Here again the author ‘limits his investigation to outlining and 
illustrating by examples relations of feelings of the first order. He ac- 
cepts Wundt’s theory, in part, of the ‘ gradation of elements,’ and of the 
‘ gross value of the whole’; i. e., that always one partial feeling dominates, 
more or less modifiable by the other partial feelings, and that the total 
feeling is never merely the sum of the partial feelings. He considers the | 
task here a purely morphological one of the examination and division 
of psychical objects. 

The feelings next are classified under the general divisions of affective 
and logical feelings; the former being so named because of their rela- 
tion to affection in general; the latter referring exclusively to such 
states as the feeling of reality, possibility, necessity, similarity, etc. 
The remainder of this very interesting article is concerned with the many 
possibilities of the relations of these two kinds of feeling. The relations 
of opposite affective feelings may result in the fusion of two partial 
feelings whereby a new feeling is the result, such, for example, as the 
feeling of pity; or there may be an interweaving (Gefiihlsverflechtung) 
of the two, such as eating poor food to satisfy hunger; or where both 
partial feelings are preserved (Gefiihlsverwebung), as in the case of a 
feeling of being melancholy; or still again where the total feeling can not 
exist until one partial feeling completely overcomes the other (Gefiihls- 
verdringung). Again the possible relations of affective feelings of dis- 
tinetly different feeling characters may be included under the following 
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distinct heads, viz., condensation of feeling (Gefihlsverdichtung), in 
the feeling of surprise; penetration of two partial feelings (Cefihls- 
durchdringung) in the feeling of power; coordination of feeling, as ex- 
citement and pleasure in bright red color; or in the great predominance 
of one partial resulting in a very strong total feeling (Gefihlsiiberhoh- 
ung), as in the case of fear; or lastly in the close combination of two 
partials (Gefihlsverkniipfung) as seen above in the feeling of pleasant 
surprise. 

The relations of logical feelings must also be classified. The opposi- 
tion of feelings or inclinations ((efihlsentgegensetsung) is a relation 
of feelings. It is not a state of mind to do this and do that at the same 
time; but a new feeling, composed, as are all the above, of related partial 
feelings, but in itself, in its unity as a feeling, presenting its own char- 
acter as a Gefiihlsverbindung of a decided kind. The feelings of simi- 
larity, possibility, probability and oppositeness exhaust all the rela- 
tions of opposite logical feelings. There are perhaps few or no rela- 
tions of absolutely distinct logical feelings. Perhaps the relation of the 
feeling of possibility to the feeling of similarity might have the relation 
of Gefihlsnebeneinanderstellung. 

The only other possible relations of feelings are those of logical to 
affective feelings. These must either relate to the same object, or have 
the same conditions of origin, or one feeling must have the other for its 
object. In the case of the feeling of doubt, the conditions are the same 
for the logical feeling and for the affective feeling of unpleasantness. 
Here the affective may influence the logical. In the case of the pure 
feeling of certainty, the logical feeling may become the condition for 
the resulting pleasant feeling of security. This would be a logisch- 
affective Gefiihlsdurchdringung. Again there can be a real feeling of 
pleasant possibility. The feelings must be related, as there could be no 
pleasure in pure possibility as such. 

This stage marks the limits of the present inquiry. The next task, 
the author thinks, is to pursue the same method of classification in 
regard to the more complex relations of feelings and to all the kinds of 
the above defined combinations of feelings. 

This article raises one point of greatest psychological interest and 
importance. Is the psychologist forced to make use of two fundamental 
and ultimate elements, sensation element and feeling element? Can 
all psychic states, the feeling phases as well as the sensation characters, 
be satisfactorily described in our phenomenalistic account, if we have 
as a presupposition two independent disparate elements? Is there any 
meaning in calling the subjective phase of experience, phenomenon? 
Yet, if not, have we at all considered that which does really seem to 
belong to every psychic state which we can ever attempt to examine? 
Geiger himself declares that the subjective feeling is the ‘truer con- 
stituent.’ Professor James in his analysis of attention finds the in- 
evitable resultant, the ‘feeling of effort,’ the ‘feeling as if I did it, 
always present, but also always unaccounted for by any physiological 
reference. Also in the phenomenon of memory, the ‘ feeling that it is 
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mine’ of the memory image, has apparently no physiological correlate; 
while in the psychology of will, the ‘fiat’ remains unexplained. Here 
this kind of psychology, for him, must ‘throw up the sponge.’ For this 
kind of phenomena Wundt must construct his feeling element, and finds 
the explanation through his apperception principle. Many other psy- 
chologists can not feel satisfied in a description and explanation where 
no one common element is accepted as a basis. For Professor Miinster- 
berg all psychological material must be reduced to some form of sensa- 
tion complex, if our explanation and description shall be thoroughgoing 
and strictly phenomenalistic. Hence for him, feelings, only in so far 
as they can be conceived as objects, and to just such an extent, can be 
considered in a scientific treatment. To Professor James this is all that 
is possible, but still not sufficient. To Wundt, the psychological field 
is apparently conceived as more inclusive than Professor Miinsterberg’s 
limitations allow; and hence the need of a new and similarly ultimate 
element of description for this included field. 

The above article would indicate that Geiger is disposed to take much 
the same position I understand to be Wundt’s. The psychology of feeling 
thus seems to involve important epistemological presuppositions, as well 
as difficult puzzles of psychological method and classification. 


Cuas. Huaues JOHNSTON. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Lamnésie et la dissociation des soureuirs par Vémotion. Dr. Pirrre 
JANET, Journal de Psychologie normale et pathologique, September- 
October, 1904, I., No. 5. Pp. 417-453. 

Irene, a neurasthenic child of a neurasthenic mother and of a degraded 
drunkard, became hysterical after the death of her mother. During the 
sixty days preceding her mother’s death, Irene endured very unusual 
fatigue and frequent scenes of the most painful character with her 
father. 

The essential features of her disease seem to be hypermnesia during: 
attacks of somnambulism, occurring several times a day, and lasting sev- 
eral hours, and retrograde amnesia during the rest of the time. Hyper- 
mnesia and amnesia bear upon the same events, 7. e., upon the death of her 
mother and the events of the two and a half months preceding and of the 
three months following. During the attacks of somnambulism she is on 
her bed gesticulating, shrieking and speaking with more or less coherence: 
“One does not know how hard it is to be without a mother. . . . Is 
it not better that I, too, should die, mother dear? You said we would 
die together. . . . There is a thing one can not pardon him for [the 
father], he was drunk the day of mother’s death. . . . No, it was too 
horrid; he threw up on the bed ... ete.” She mentions in this way, 
and often with minute particulars, the events she can not recall in her 
more normal state. The same memories also appear in the form of 
hallucinations and impulses which interrupt suddenly and only for an 
instant the stream of her ordinary consciousness. 

Neither the hypermnesia nor the amnesia is sharply limited. 
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The fact upon which Janet desires to call attention is that the mental 
contents during the attacks are precisely those which are forgotten the rest 
of the time. A close dependency seems, therefore, to exist between the 
hypermnesia and the amnesia. The author had already made a similar 
observation in the case of Mme. D., and he had then produced a decrease 
of the amnesia in proportion as he succeeded in breaking up the fixed 
idea. 

In the case of Irene, the reversed experiment was tried: the removal 
of the amnesia in the hope of causing the disappearance of the automatic 
memories in somnambulism. His plan was to reintroduce the lost ideas 
in the ordinary life by means of suggestions made during hypnosis. But, 
to his surprise, the hynotie sleep did not bring back the lost memories. 
It was not the same state of consciousness as somnambulism. He had, 
therefore, to pass through the preliminary step of educating the hypnotic 
memory, a long and tedious process involving, (1) the direction of the 
thoughts of the subject to the events one would like him to remember, 
and (2) helping him to make efforts of attention, inspire him with hopes 
of success, ete., 7. @., increasing the psychological tension. This second 
part of the process is considered, as the readers of the works of Janet 
know, as most important in the treatment of neurasthenic persons. 
If he chose to have the remembrances pass through an intermediary step 
instead of attempting from the first to reawaken the dormant memories 
in the ordinary state itself, it is because it was easier for him to direct 
and hold the attention of the patient when she was hypnotized. 

The lost past came back bit by bit and, with some exceptions, accord- 
ing to the law of Ribot: the older memories first. But it should not be 
thought that a thing once remembered in hypnosis was never again for- 
gotten in that state. On the contrary, if several days elapsed between 
the treatments, she usually suffered a loss. Moreover, emotional dis- 
turbances brought about a return to her old condition. This happened, 
for instance, at the death of her godson, at that of her father, ete. 

The fact most worthy of attention is that the hypermnesia and the 
amnesia disappeared and reappeared synchronously. Janet concludes from 
this observation, and from at least four others which he mentions, that 
‘the disorder has two faces, (1) incapacity on the part of the patient to 
recall at will certain past experiences, (2) automatic and _ irresistible 
reproduction of these same experiences which assume an exaggerated and 
independent development.’ This syndrome constitutes one of the forms 
which hysteria may assume under the influence of violent emotion. 

Such are, in the main, the facts. In the two concluding sections of 
the paper, Janet takes up once more the problems upon which he has 
already thrown much light in his anterior publications—the relation of 
memory to the larger whole we call the self and to the ‘ tension psycho- 
logique.’ 

We may be allowed to dwell at greater length upon the explanation 
of the problem presented by Irene than is customary in the summary 
of an article, for we have here an application of a theory which, by the 
definiteness and thoroughness it assumes in the hands of our author, 
marks a step in advance in our understanding of psychic life. 
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Trene’s trouble is not one of memory only. It is just as much a 
disease of the will. She might have lost a part of her past and yet 
behave normally, but she does not. She can not perform the actions 
called for by her circumstances, she treats the world as if it was not real. 
“T feel as if I was not alive,” she says. “I walk without purpose; I do 
everything mechanically. You ask me why I do not do anything; I do 
not know. I can not any more be useful to any one; I do not take in- 
terest in anything, etc.” As a matter of fact she did not do any of the 
pressing actions called for by the death of her mother. 

The remembrances, however, exist potentially and they may be actual- 
ized, but not voluntarily, neither can they be voluntarily inhibited. That 
is to say, the self can not appropriate them, can not make them part of its 
conscious life. If they reappear, it is automatically and outside the 
field of the subject’s ordinary self-consciousness. 

When the amnesia disappears, Irene regains the power of reacting 
properly to the calls of the world. She is again active, resumes her trade, 
arranges her life, ete., and—remark worthy of note—although she now 
remembers the gruesome tragedy through which she has passed, she has 
a feeling of wellbeing unknown to her before. 

Amnesia and aboulia go hand in hand. The memory-loss of which 
Irene suffers is of the things which should call forth the very actions she 
is now unable to perform, and so Janet ventures the statement that the 
difficulty, or the impossibility, on the part of the patient to recall at will 
certain events is due to her inability to perform the action which would 
be called for by these events. This relation between action and memory 
accounts, according to our author, for the often-observed fact called 
retrograde amnesia. The more recent events are those most liable to 
disappear from memory because “ recent memories are those closer to the 
present reality, they have a more direct and definite part in the present 
deeds, they have not yet lost in retrogression their high degree of psy- 
chological tension.” 

The trouble from which Irene suffers may then be said to be a general 
decrease in ‘ psychological tension,’ from which arises first the deteriora- 
tion, or the loss, of the psychic functions which are highest in the hier- 
archical scale, 2. ¢., first and chiefly what our author calls the ‘ fonction 
du réel’ and voluntary activity, especially when directed towards new 
adaptations.* 

We have in the theory here referred to of the distinguished professor 
of the Collége de France an understanding of the relation of the various 
psychic functions nearer the truth than are the intellectual and the affec- 
tive theories which, until recently, ruled in psychiatry as well as in normal 
psychology. It surpasses, moreover, in breadth and in definiteness of 
conception the voluntaristic theories with which I am acquainted. 

James H. Leusa. 

Bryn Mawr CoLLece. 


*See for an exposition of the hierarchy of the psychic functions, Les 
Obsessions et la Psychasthénie, pp. 474 and ff. 
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Untersuchungen iiber den galvanischen Lichtreflex. Bumxe. Zeitschrift 
fiir Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnesorgane. 1904, Bd. 36, 
S. 294-299. 

Weak galvanic currents of 1/50 of a millampére, passing through the 
eye-ball, have long been known to produce a faint sensation of light: 
and the writer has previously shown that slightly stronger currents have 
in addition a pupillomotor effect. In order to study this effect the au- 
thor applies one electrode to the temple (or for the consensual reaction 
directly over the eye), the other to the sternum or the palm of the hand; 
and observes the pupil through the Zehender-Westien binocular magnifier. 
There were examined 29 healthy and 87 unhealthy persons. On the 
average a current of 2.4 milliampéres on closure at the anode will cause 
both pupils to contract 1 to 2 mm. (in diameter?). The strength needed 
for this varies with the individual from 0.7 to 5.0 milliampéres. The 
contraction is like that caused by a faint light stimulus, and like this is 
followed by a slight expansion. Breaking the current at the cathode 
is the next most efficient stimulus after making it at the anode. The 
sensation of light appears to precede the pupillary reflex. In some indi- 
viduals the consensual reaction is slightly later than the direct, but 
in rather more individuals no such difference could be detected. Fatigue 
lowers the threshold for the electrically stimulated light sensation and 
raises that for the pupillary reflex: “that is, an individual who to-day 
has the sensation from a current of 0.1 and the iris reflex from one of 
0.2 milliampére, will, after going without sleep for a night, perceive 
light from a current of 0.08 and give the pupillomotor reflex only for one 
of 3.2 milliampéres.” The reason for this is not clear. “‘ We must be 
contented to record that the same factors which impair the subcortical 
paths of conduction, are in same way able to enhance the irritability 
of the cortical centers.” 


Epwin B. Hott. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


THE MONIST. January, 1905. Vol. XV., No.1. The Principles 
of Mathematical Physics (pp. 1-24): Henri Poincaré. — The author men- 
tions six fundamental postulates on which physical science is based. 
They are: (1) Conservation of energy; (2) Degradation of energy; (3) 
Equality of action and reaction; (4) Relativity—making impossible the 
detection of absolute motion; (5) Conservation of mass; (6) Least action. 
The body of the article consists in a criticism of these postulates, with 
a view to the possibility of their revision, in the light of recent scientific 
discoveries. Meaning of the Epithet Nazorean (Nazarene) (pp. 25-45): 
Wituiam Bensamin Smiru. - The author cites numerous passages to prove 
that the epithet Nazarene is not derived from a supposed village called 
Nazareth, the existence of which is very doubtful, but from the Old- 
Semitic stem meaning ‘ preserve.” The Passing of Scientific Materialism 
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(pp. 46-86): C. L. Herricx.-An interesting and elaborate criticism of 
Atomism and Plenism, and a plea for the abandonment of both of these 
forms of Materialism in favor of the theory of Energism. Did the Monks 
preserve the Latin Classics? (pp. 87-108): Witu1am Birney. - The author 
argues that the monks, prior to the twelfth century, had no interest in 
the classics and did not preserve them; that the volumes found in the 
monasteries are fewer than is commonly supposed, and usually came there 
by gifts and bequests of lay scholars. Icelandic Literature (pp. 109-114): 
A. H. Guntocsen.— An account of the different races—Tartar, Scandi- 
navian, Teuton, Celt—who have in varying degrees built up the Icelandic 
nation and its literature. The Christian Doctrine of Resurrection (pp. 
115-119) : Eprror. — An expression of cordial approval for Canon Henson’s 
recent rejection of the literal interpretation of the Resurrection. An 
Ancient Moslem Account of Christianity (pp. 120-123): A. J. Epmunps. 
- The account is probably based on Apocryphal sources. Infinitude as a 
Philosophical Problem—Comments upon Professor Keyser’s View (pp. 
124-129) : Eprror. — Admitting that Keyser is right in holding—as against 
Russell and Royce—that the existence of a concrete infinite can not be 
proved, we may still believe in infinitude as a real aspect of every process. 
Interary Correspondence. France (pp. 180-142): Lucien Arréat. Criti- 
cisms and Discussions: An International Auxiliary Language: Louis 
Couturat. A Reply: Eprror. Suggestions Concerning Pasigraphy: 
Wa ter T. Swinete. The Power of Political Institutions as a Factor in 
the Determination of the World Language: Cuartes W. Super. Clarence 
L. Herrick—Obituary. Book Reviews: William Rainey Harper, Religion 
and the Higher Life. Herbert Nichols, A Treatise on Cosmology. Paul 
Haupt, Kohelet oder Weltschmerz in der Bibel. Alfred Leicht, Lazarus, 
der Begriinder der Vélkerpsychologie. Wilhelm Wundt, Vélkerpsy- 


chologie. A. Silberstein, Letbnizens Apriorismus im Verhdaltnis zu seiner 
Metaphysic. 


ARCHIV FUR GESCHICHTE DER PHILOSOPHIE. Bd. XL, 
Heft 1, November, 1904. Zur Textgeschichte und Textkritik der altesten 
Lebensbeschreibung Benedikt Despinozas (pp. 1-34): S. v. Duwnion- 
Borkowskli.— A discussion as to the appearance of successive editions 
of Lucas’s life of Spinoza, with textual revision. Karl Steffensen und 
seine Geschichtsphilosophie (pp. 35-64): H. Renner.—- Steffensen com- 
bined the theories of Kant with those of Schelling. In his logic of 
history he anticipated the most recent discussions. Ideas are purposes 
and powers stronger than our thoughts, molding them in the course of 
history. He anticipated Nietzsche’s doctrine of the ‘ Ubermensch,’ but 
with a nobler form of it. History, he said, is the field of the accidental. 
Die Atomistik und Faraday’s Begriff der Materie (pp. 65-112): O. Buck. 
- Faraday insisted that science is concerned with facts; philosophy with 
theories. The atom, he held, is a theory and not a fact; useful—but not 
real. He emphasized the fundamental character of the concept force 
in Physics. The atom, implying an absolute or infinite harness or 
resistance, negates thereby the continuity of thought. Faraday’s theory 
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approached that of Boskowitch. Matter, he said, is continuous; the lines 
of force lie around a center which is the substance, and form through 
the union of such centers a continuous mass with the several properties 
of matter (Schussfolgt). Jahresbericht; Eine indische Asthetik (pp. 


113-184): A. Dyrorr.— This is a notice of H. Jacobi’s translation of 
‘ Anandavardhana’s Dhvanyaloka’ (Die Prinzipien der Poetik). This 


Hindoo treatment is comparable to that of Aristotle; yet there is every 
reason to suppose that it was achieved under the influence of Indian 
thought alone. Die Neueste Erscheinungen. LEingegangene Biicher. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. December, 1904. JL’Immoralité de 
VArt (pp. 553-582): F. Pautuan. - Morality is perfect systematization of 
all our activities: art is partial systematization of our activities, caring 
not if it defeats many practical aims. It does not transform the world, 
but turns from it to an imagined world, thus getting a fictitious and 
unhealthy satisfaction which paralyzes practical activity. La Vie sociale 
(pp. 583-601): J. DeLvaiLte.-— The extreme complexity of society makes 
the organism-theory inadequate; it develops spasmodically, returning 
often to earlier stages. Social development starts from within, from 
exceptional individuals, as well as from the influence of environment 
and from that of scientific progress. It can be studied only from the 
historic point of view. Des Mystiques en dehors de lExtase (pp. 602- 
625): B. p—E Montmoranp. — The emotions of mystics, oscillating between 
extreme joy and pain, imperfectly verify the James-Lange theory. 
Eestatic joy is often accompanied by the physiological signs of grief. 
La Philosophie et la Psychologie au Congrés de Cambridge (pp. 626-629) : 
N. Vascuwwe. Le Congrés International d'Histoire des Religions (pp. 
630-637): F. Picavet. Revue générale: La Mémoire affective (pp. 639- 
654): L. Dugas. Analyses et Comptes Rendus: J. Dewey, Studies in 
Logical Theory: T. Rinot. E. Schrader, Zur Grundlegung der Psychologie 
des Urtheils: G. H. Luquer. Revue des Périodiques étrangers. Livres 
déposés. Table des Matiéres du Tome LVIII. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. January, 1905. La Raison pure 
pratique doit-elle étre critiquée? (pp. 1-33): A. Fourtié. —- Kant questions 
the theoretical use of the reason but not the practical use. He dogmat- 
ically assumes the validity of universal moral law. It is however as much 
open to doubt as the metaphysic against which Kant argued. De la 
Méthode dans les Recherches des Lois de lEthique (pp. 34-45): G. 
Spituer. — Theories in Ethics should be experimentally verified as in other 
sciences. We should experiment with non-resistance, severity, etc., to 
test their ethical value. Introspective analysis of the dictates of con- 
science shows them to be based on a complex of motives such as prudence, 
love of peace, egoism, etc. Other epochs and races, too, must be studied. 
Essais d’Esthétique empirique: lIndwidu devant ’ Huvre d’Art (pp. 46- 
60): Vernon Ler. — Observations of the writer’s pupils on the attitude of 
the individual to masterpieces of sculpture or painting, followed by the 
writer’s more technical description. Revue générale: Le Conflit de la 
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Sociologie et de la Morale philosophique (pp. 61-85): G. RicHarp. 
Analyses et Comptes Rendus: A. Binet, L’Année Psychologique: B. 
Bourpon. E. Lauvriére, E. Poe, Vie et son Cuvre: L. Arriat. 
Vigouroux et Juguelier, La Contagion mentale:N. Vascuipe. L. March- 
and, Le Govt: N. Vascuipe. Havelock Ellis, A Study of British Genius: 
L. Arréat. Havelock Ellis, Studies in the Psychology of Sex: B. O. 
Dittrich, Grundziige des Sprachpsychologie: B. J. Mourly-Vold, Ueber 
‘ Hallucinationen, etc.: N. Vascuipe. G. Simmel, Kant: J. Seaonp. Ob- 
servations et Documents. Revue des Périodiques étrangers. Livres 
déposés. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


THE section of anthropology and psychology of the New York Acad- 
emy of Sciences met in conjunction with the New York section of the 
American Psychological Association at the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City, on Monday afternoon and evening, January 30, 
1905. The following papers were read: ‘Color Preferences,” R. S. 
Woodworth and Frank Bruner; ‘ The Relation of Intensity of Sensation 
to Attention,’ M. Tsukahara; ‘Ideas and Temperaments,’ Dickinson S. 
Miller; ‘Organic Levels in the Evolution of the Nervous System,’ Robert 
MacDougall; ‘ Note on Number Habit,’ Robert MacDougal; ‘ Relational 
Theories of Consciousness,’ W. P. Montague; ‘ Radical Empiricism and 
Wundt’s Philosophy,’ Charles H. Judd. 

Mr. THomas Case, Waynflete professor of moral and metaphysical 
philosophy, Oxford, and fellow of Magdalen, has been elected president 
of Corpus Christi College, in succession to the late Dr. Fowler. 











